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. . . how pleasant it always is to track poets 
through the gardens of their predecessors and find out 
their likings by a flower snapped off here and there to 
garnish their own nosegays. Cowper had been reading 
Thomson, and "the inverted year" pleased his fancy 
with its suggestion of that starry wheel of the zodiac 
moving round through its spaces infinite. He could 
not help loving a handy Latinism (especially with 
elision beauty added), any more than Gray, any more 
than Wordsworth — on the sly. 

This pleasure Professor Shorey experienced as he 
worked out his striking edition of the Odes and Epodes 
of Horace, and by his notes he has helped many others 
to feel it. But why is it that the commentators so 
seldom track prose writers through their haunts and 
find out their likings? There is much of the Classics in 
Fielding's Tom Jones. Over and above every other 
pleasure I find in Thackeray is the delight of coming in 
his pages on Horace. Even when no Latin appears on 
the page and the name of Horace is not there, one who 
knows his Horace well is sure over and over again that 
Horace was in Thackeray's mind. Certain tags like 
mutato nomine de te fabula narralur recur several times. 
The in vino Veritas idea, seen e. g. in Horace Odes 3.21 
and Epp. 1.5, Thackeray has more than once. In The 
Newcomes, James Binney declares that the only result 
of Clive's study of Latin for five years is that he can 
quote Horace respectably for the rest of his life. No 
small achievement, surely. The University men in 
Thackeray often quote Horace; no one not a Univer- 
sity man quotes him (I think). Into this phase of 
Horace's influence on English literature, a phase to 
which Professor Shorey gave little or no attention, I 
hope to go at length at another time. At present I 
prefer to set before the readers of The Classical 
Weekly the passage which Lowell described as "the 
cleverest scene in Roderick Random". It occurs in 
Chapter X. Roderick and his friend Strap, on one 
occasion, entered a small village in the twilight. 

We inquired for a public house, and were directed to 
one of a sorry appearance. At our entrance, the land- 
lord, who seemed to be a venerable old man, with long 
grey hair, rose from a table placed by a large fire in a 
very neat paved kitchen, and, with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, accosted us in these words: "Salvete, pueri, 
ingredimini" '. I was not a little pleased to hear our 
host speak Latin, because I was in hope of recommend- 
ing myself to him by my knowledge in that language; 
I therefore answered without hesitation, — "Dissolve 
frigus, ligna super foco large reponens". I had no 
sooner pronounced these words, than the old gentleman, 
running toward me, shook me by the hand, crying, 
"bilimidilectissime! undevenis? asuperis,nifallor!" 
In short, finding we were both read in the classics, he 
did not know how to testify his regard enough; but 
ordered his daughter, a jolly rosy-cheeked damsel, who 
was his sole domestic, to bring us a bottle of his quad- 
rimum, repeating from Horace at the same time, 
"Deprome quadrimum Sabina, O Thaliarche, merum, 
diota". This quadrimum was excellent ale of his own 
brewing, of which he told us he had always an amphora 
four years old for the use of himself and friends. , In 
the course of our conversation, which was interlarded 
with scraps of Latin, we understood that this facetious 
person was a schoolmaster, whose income being small, 



he was fain to keep a glass of good liquor for the 
entertainment of passengers, by which he made shift 
to make the two ends of the year meet. "I am this 
day", said he, "the happiest old fellow in his Majesty's 
dominions. My wife, rest her soul, is in heaven. My 
daughter is to be married next week; but the two chief 
pleasures of my life are these (pointing to the bottle 
and a large edition of Horace that lay on the table). 
I am old, 'tis true, — what then? the more reason I 
should enjoy the small share of life that remains, as 
my friend Flaccus advises: "Tu ne quaesieris (scire 
nefas) quern mihi, quern tibi finem dii dederint.. Carpe 
diem, quam minimum credula poster 0" .... In 
the meantime he ordered his daughter to lay a fowl 
on the fire for supper, for he was resolved this night 
to regale his friends — permittens divis caetera .... 
— getting up betimes, we breakfasted with our host 
and his daughter on hasty-pudding and ale, and desired 
to know what we had to pay. "Biddy will let you 
know, gentlemen", said he, "for I never mind these 
matters. Money matters are beneath the concern of 
one who lives upon the Horatian plan. Crescentem 
sequitur cura pecuniam". Meanwhile, Biddy having 
consulted a slate that hung in the corner, told us, 
our reckoning came to 8s. yd. "Eight shillings and 
seven pence!" cried Strap; "'tis impossible — you must 
be mistaken, young woman". "Reckon again, child", 
says her father, very deliberately; "perhaps you have 
miscounted". "No, indeed, father", she replied, "I 
know my business better". . . . As he had not the 
appearance of a common publican, and had raised a 
sort of veneration in me by his demeanour the preceding 
night, it was not in my power to upbraid him as he 
deserved; therefore I contented myself with saying, 
I was sure he did not learn to be an extortioner from 
Horace. He answered, I was but a young man, and 
did not know the world, or I would not tax him with 
extortion, whose only aim was to live "contentus parvo, 
and keep off importuna pauperies" . My fellow- 
traveller could not so easily put up with this imposition; 
but he swore he should take one-third of the money, or 
go without. While we were engaged in this dispute, I 
perceived the daughter go out, and conjecturing the 
occasion, immediately paid the exorbitant demand, 
which was no sooner done, than Biddy returned with 
two stout fellows, who came in on pretence of taking 
their morning draught; but in reality to frighten us 
into compliance. Just as we departed, Strap, who was 
half distracted on account of this piece of expense, went 
up to the schoolmaster, and, grinning in his face, pro- 
nounced with great emphasis, "Semper avarus eget". 
To which the pedant replied, with a malicious smile, 
"Animum rege, qui, nisi paret, imperat". 

C. K. 

LATIN IN ITS RIGHTFUL PLACE 1 

My paper will not consider, in its broadest interpreta- 
tion, the topic Latin in its Rightful Place, nor can it deal 
more than incidentally with its place in a High School. 
I should then have to discuss ideals merely — and, 
however helpful such discussions are, perhaps we have 
enough of them — , or, if the subject-matter were more 
concrete, I should have to speak of something of which 
I know nothing. Now I do know the place of Latin in 
the William Penn High School for Girls, of Philadelphia. 
Consequently to that I shall refer in this paper. 



■This paper was read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of The Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States, at Swarthmore College, 
May 8, 1915- 
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About fifteen years ago in our city a High School was 
established solely for the purpose of training girls for 
the business world. When the Board of Education 
realized that the School was inadequately housed, it 
planned to erect a new building. Although excellent 
service had been rendered by the Commercial High 
School, it was wisely decided that, according to the 
highest ideals, it was not right that the only or at least 
the primary purpose of a High School should be to pre- 
pare stenographers and bookkeepers. Under these 
circumstances there was established the William Penn 
High School for Girls, a new School and, for Philadel- 
phia, a new type, the composite High School. Com- 
mercial work was there to be continued; home econom- 
ics work was to be added; and, fortunately, academic 
courses were planned. In an age that is often branded 
mercenary, and in a great manufacturing city, the mass 
of whose people are sometimes considered quite insensi- 
ble to the appeals of anything higher than the almighty 
dollar, a great tribute, I think, was paid to the value of 
the liberal studies, when it was decided that unques- 
tionably they should be included in an educational 
system worthy of the name. From the very beginning, 
then, Latin has been in its rightful place. 

The inclusion of Latin in the course of study, how- 
ever, was a very different matter from organizing 
classes in it. It was no easy task to begin academic 
work in a new School within a stone's throw of another 
girls' High School, which has an enviable reputation 
for College preparation. But, during the five and a 
half years of our School's history, the number of Latin 
students has steadily increased, until now we have 600% 
more than in the beginning. This growth represents in 
part a greater number of pupils from the Grammar 
Schools who elect the College Preparatory course, and 
some who have been transferred from private and out- 
of-town Schools. We are glad of this, of course, but 
we are especially proud that our numbers are being 
reinforced by those already in the School. It is our 
aim to direct the training of our girls along the lines 
best adapted to the individual. Consequently it is 
often found that a girl has elected, for illustration let us 
say, the Commercial Course with a modern language, 
while her ability and tastes seem to indicate that she 
should have elected College preparatory work. If 
such a girl and her parents desire, the change in course 
is accordingly made. A teacher does not always, nor 
in fact usually, we find, deliberately, in so many words, 
suggest such a change, but, nevertheless, it has been our 
experience that his or her influence has been strong in 
effecting it. We have also discovered that the Latin 
pupils themselves have been powerful, though unso- 
licited, little missionaries. Just in this connection 
let me say that if we find that girls often make mis- 
takes in electing other than the College Preparatory 
course, it is none the less true that some few foolishly 
elect Latin. Never, for the mere sake of swelling our 
numbers, are such girls permitted long to continue the 
subject. It is firmly believed by us that Latin is not 
for all girls. 



Latin is in its rightful place in a School when a large 
proportion of its students study it; when year by year 
more study it; and when it is studied by no one who 
ought not to study it. 

We have not found that many girls have elected 
Latin who ought not to have done so. The trouble is 
exactly the reverse. I refer to many in our Home 
Economics and Commercial departments. They may 
elect a foreign language — Latin, German, French or 
Spanish. We consider that a great opportunity and 
source of strength lies in that some of these girls do 
elect Latin. Now personally I believe that College 
Preparatory Latin would be valuable for some of our 
Home Economics and for many of our Commercial 
students, but still more efficient work could be done 
through courses designed especially for them. We 
hope soon to have just such courses. One of our teach- 
ers, whose duty it is to place our graduates in positions, 
and in so doing to study the requirements of various 
vocations for women, reports that the superintendents 
of hospital training schools recommend that our girls 
who may wish to study nursing be trained in the Home 
Economics course plus Latin. If a considerable num- 
ber of girls apply for such work, a special Latin course 
has been promised for them. Needless to say, we 
teachers are very enthusiastic about this. It seems to 
me almost ideal from our point of view that Latin is 
offered not only to the College Preparatory students. 
They have to take it willy-nilly (fortunately they are 
almost always willy) — but that it is acknowledged to 
function so practically for the so-called vocational 
student is a great satisfaction. 

Is it not more sane to make every effort to prove the 
value of Latin for the vocational student than to take 
every opportunity to prove the worthlessness of voca- 
tional training? The line of defense is more likely to 
win than is that of — shall I call it offence? Vocational 
training is here; it seems as if we could scarcely spare 
the time to do anything else than to meet it and say, 
'What can I do for you?' 

The school child of to-day who has been made to 
appreciate Latin from its aesthetic and from its practical 
side will not greatly trouble the lucky Latin teacher of 
to-morrow. In this day and generation Latin cannot 
be said to be in its rightful place unless it is studied by 
many girls and boys of academic and of vocational 
courses. 

But with the invitation to speak this morning came 
the request for practical methods which have been used 
to maintain Latin in its rightful place. We have felt 
that it could not attain its rightful place if the girls 
considered it, as they would say, 'terribly hard'. Here 
was a problem, for we were unwilling to lower standards 
which we considered right, and we were convinced, 
besides, that the lowering of standards for children is 
anything but a kindness to them. We have tried, 
therefore, to meet their difficulties by teaching them 
how to study. Throughout the first half of the first 
year, we consider the most important part of a period 
that in which we look over the next day's lesson. We 
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carefully explain forms and syntax, emphasizing the 
importance of learning these things not for the next 
day only, but for all time. We pronounce the words 
of the vocabulary, and have the girls repeat them after 
us. We discover derivatives, and ask them to think 
of others for the next day. We analyze Latin words 
into component parts and connect them with cognate 
words. And, finally, we suggest methods of study. 
Vocabulary, we tell them, can be mastered on the way 
to or from School, or during work about the house. 
We suggest that sometimes, not always, someone 
should hear them recite the lesson, directing them to 
have that person ask for words in different order from 
that in the book. The ability, by the way, to recite 
words, forms and syntactical rules, the children must 
be made to realize, is not necessarily knowing them. 
The true test is the power to use knowledge. The girls 
expect, then, that the teacher will test their preparation 
of vocabulary, forms, and syntax by quick drill in 
translating, from English into Latin and from Latin 
into English, short, easy sentences. The teacher, in 
composing such sentences, uses her ingenuity to test 
the entire assignment. 

At the beginning of each subsequent year's work we 
use a part of each period to help in the preparation of 
the next day's lesson. We teach the use of the text- 
book and suggest other books in which references may 
be found. We try to read the assignment with expres- 
sion, perhaps over-emphasizing, to show relation of 
words. We give synonyms of new words, or at times 
some of the girls are able to give synonyms to the rest of 
the class. Our new words are made clear by simple 
explanations in Latin. Whole passages, too, may some- 
times be treated in this way. Sometimes the girls 
require such a question as 'What would you expect?' 
Again, we may illustrate a descriptive passage on the 
blackboard. Caesar's bridge, for instance, has been 
built for them, in black and white. In this way they 
can see before their very eyes the placing of the tigna 
bina sesquipedalia, his contraria duo, bipedales trabes, 
etc. After such explanations the students are not 
altogether cast into the unknown, and the next day's 
work does not seem 'terribly hard'. 

Again, Latin can never be in its rightful place if the 
girls, with heart-felt aversion, scrawl in the front of 
their Caesars: 

If there should be another flood, 

For refuge hither fly; 
For though the world should be submerged, 

This book would still be dry. 

Did I ever write that in my Caesar? No, but one of 
my pirls did. Now we read only two books of Caesar, 
and the equivalent of the other two in The Junior 
Latin Book. The teacher who has charge of this work 
finds that the girls are intensely interested in the his- 
torical narratives. Of their own accord they spend 
their study periods in the School library, reading further 
along these lines. Cicero's Orations and Vergil's 
Aeneid of course the girls like. They like, too, Ovid's 



Metamorphoses, and Cicero's De Senectute. These 
last two are not in the course, but we have usually been 
able to finish the required reading and composition in 
Cicero, and this year we finished in Vergil, by the latter 
part of May. We therefore reward such faithful 
work by requiring no more prepared lessons, and having 
sight-reading. We hope that, by the addition of sight- 
reading and by the more varied second year require- 
ments, our girls may avoid the error of thinking that 
there were only three Latin writers, or of remarking, as 
did a certain college freshman not long ago, 'I have read 
all that Cicero wrote', meaning six orations. 

But Latin must appeal to the child as a real, spoken 
language, and not one merely to be translated. We do 
not see our way clear to adopt the Direct Method, but 
we have learned some valuable lessons from the Direct 
Methodists. When we enter the class-room, we greet 
the children with Salvete, puellae, and then, probably, 
make some little comment in Latin. The children 
surely do like it, too, lor they go out of their way to see 
us in the morning and say Salve. Salve, Miss Gendell, 
they are apt to say to me. I confess I don't quite like 
the sound of that, but I can stand it. Then, with 
their faces beaming with pleasure, they frequently make 
a little remark in Latin. And sometimes we can under- 
stand them too! The pupils of one class are so pleased 
with themselves when they say Licetne mihi fenestras 
aperire? that I suspect that before I enter the room they 
deliberately close all the windows. Indeed you may 
see what a feeling for the Latin they get when you hear 
that one of our gir'.s, in an English composition about 
the School, wrote, 'We are grateful to Witliam Penn — 
our almus pater'. Mistakes, of course, are often made 
and misunderstandings ensue. One time when I said 
to a girl Claude fenestram, she merely looked exceed- 
ingly embarrassed and did not move. It occurred to 
me that I would better ask her what she thought I had 
said, and she amazed me by saying, 'Shut your mouth'. 
In the Cicero classes the girls take pleasure in vying 
with one another in reading with expression. One 
girl reads in Latin the iesron for the day, and, when the 
oration is completed, it is read aloud in Latin, each 
chapter by one girl. In the Vergil classes usually a 
girl each day is held responsible for preparing the read- 
ing. At times, however, we read without previous 
preparation. 

A sense of feeling at home with the subject is also 
helped, we think, by a little original composition. The 
first year girls illustrate grammatical constructions, by 
original sentences, and build up longer sentences from 
shorter ones. For instance a text -book sentence may 
be Romani Heketios vicerunt. The class will then be 
asked quickly such questions as 'When; where; by 
means of what?', etc. These questions must be 
answered in complete Latin sentences. In the upper 
classes, a girl, standing at the map, will in Latin give 
locations and boundaries. They occasionally write in 
Latin accounts of campaigns or of orations. Do I hear 
some one say, Td like to see the Latin?' Perhaps you 
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wouldn't. It is not Ciceronian, but the girls like an 
occasional lesson of the kind and we feel that their 
Latin is to them more vital because they are expressing 
their own thoughts in it. Moreover it makes variety, 
and variety of treatment is a good thing. I remember 
the pleasant excitement with which we, as College 
students, used to go to the class of a very original Latin 
professor. We never used to know just what would 
happen in that class, but of one thing we were sure — 
we would best know our lesson from A to Z. It was 
that teacher who asked us, one time, to write in Latin 
a character sketch of Theodore Roosevelt. Probably 
this was to show the weakness of our vocabulary. 

Latin is not in its rightful place if students do not 
know that it is of use to them. If we make Latin do 
the many things which we know and claim it can do, we 
cannot fail to make its usefulness apparent. The child 
will the most clearly feel this for himself, if we give in 
our classes information which will help him in other 
classes. And he will the most surely fail to appreciate 
the usefulness of Latin, if it be constantly dinned into 
his ears that Latin is a very valuable and useful subject. 
A friend of mine tells me that she overheard a school 
child in the street -car say, 'Oh, we haven't any lessons 
for tomorrow, except to learn the thirty reasons why 
we should study Greek'. The chances are that, if that 
child had the brains to succeed in Greek, he would 
never rest before finding sixty reasons — to him per- 
fectly valid ones — for not studying it. 

Lastly, if Latin is in its rightful place, it should be. 
loved by the student, just as it is by the teacher. In 
this respect our School Latin Club, to which all the 
Latin students belong, is an excellent ally. Through 
this we learn more of the life, literature and language 
of the Romans and we have good times with our Latin 
games, songs and plays, and with other amusements 
not strictly — or perhaps I would better say — not 
exclusively Latin. Speakers from outside the School 
have been most kind in consenting to talk to the girls at 
Club meetings: and several times this year, in lieu of 
a text-book assignment, we have required two or three 
classes to attend public lectures at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Of still more importance for us was the opportunity 
recently afforded the entire School at morning assembly, 
when a delightful speaker gave an illustrated talk on 
The Amusements of a Roman Girl. The girl of olden 
times became a real human being to her sisters of to-day, 
for the talk was full of modem allusions. Those of 
you who know High School girls can imagine their 
delight when a dancing girl, thrown on the screen, was 
called Mrs. Vernon Castle. From beginning to close, 
the speaker displayed his intimate knowledge of the 
Roman girl, and an exceedingly clever understanding 
of the American girl. Such a combination is very 
suggestive to the Latin teacher. Sometimes the 
humanities need to be humanized. 

But in the last analysis, if a pupil succeeds in a sub- 
ject, the chances are he will like it. I have mentioned 



— simply because I was so requested and because I 
should wish others to do the same — a few methods 
which we happen to have' found helpful in teaching 
Latin. It is altogether likely that some of them would 
not appeal to other teachers, and that therefore through 
such methods their pupils would not love the subject. 
The underlying truth of the matter is that the child's 
attitude toward Latin is, and must be, the teacher's 
responsibility. 

Latin is in its rightful place in a School when a large 
proportion of its students, both academic and voca- 
tional, study it; when no one studies it who ought not 
to; and when the boy or girl has the proper attitude 
toward the subject. Whether or not those children 
study it who ought to, depends largely on School 
management. Whether or not they have the right 
attitude toward the subject depends almost entirely on 
the teacher. 
William Penn High School Annie A. GENDELL. 

for Girls. Philadelphia. 
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The Verse of Greek Comedy. By John Williams White. 

London: Macmillan and Co. (1912). Pp. XXX 

+ 479. $4.00. 

The author of this monumental work needs no intro- 
duction to any Hellenist in the world. A few facts, 
however, though familiar to nearly every reader, may 
be stated on account of their importance as bearing 
upon the authorship of this book. When in 1868 and 
the following years Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt published his 
well-known works on Greek Rhythmic and Metric, 
Professor White, like many others in this country, 
accepted his theories with enthusiastic approval, and 
became, as it were, thoroughly wedded to the method 
of equalizing bars, first proposed by Apel, but more 
fully elaborated and disseminated by Schmidt. In 
1878 Professor White prepared an English translation of 
Schmidt's Leitfaden in der Rhythmik and Metrik der 
Classischen Sprachen. Since that time he has published 
several important papers on the subject, which it is 
needless to enumerate or discuss; it is enough to say 
that he now occupies the opposite extreme, and has 
not only renounced Schmidt's system, but has even 
rejected the innovations of Gottfried Hermann, and 
stands squarely upon the platform of what is called 
the New Metric — the new or recent revival of the 
doctrines of the ancient writers on rhythm and meters. 
These facts are not cited to impute to Professor White 
instability of judgment, but rather to show how strong 
must be the evidence that wrought so great a change 
of views. On the other hand it is not meant that his 
position is at all points unassailable or that all his 
general theories must be recognized as incontrovertible 
doctrines. He himself acknowledges the tentative 
nature of some of them. 

Whether the views of the author are accepted or not, 
the work is of the highest value to Hellenists and is the 



